Gustave Flaubert Letters

only fifteen years old, and everything to me appears for the
best in the best possible of worlds. That will last as long as
it can. These are the intervals of innocence in which forget-
fulness of evil compensates for the inexperience of the golden
age.

How is your dear mother? She is fortunate to have you
again near her! And the novel? Good heavens! it must get
on! Are you walking a little? Are you more reasonable?

The other day, some people not at all stupid were here who
spoke highly of Madame Bovary, but with less zest of
Salammbo. Lina got into a white heat, not being willing that
those wretches should make the slightest objection to it;
Maurice had to calm her, and moreover he criticised the work
very well, as an artist and as a scholar; so well that the recal-
citrants laid down their arms. I should like to have written
what he said. He speaks little and often badly; but that time
he succeeded extraordinarily well.

I shall then not say adieu, but au revoir, as soon as possible.
I love you much, much, my dear old fellow, you know it. My
ideal would be to live a long life with a good and great heart
like yours. But then, one would want never to die, and when
one is really old, like me, one must hold oneself ready for any-
thing.

I embrace you tenderly, so does Maurice. Aurore is the
sweetest and the most ridiculous person. Her father makes
her drink while he says: Dominus vobiscum! then she drinks
and answers: Amen! How she is getting on! What a marvel
is the development of a little child! No one has ever written
about that. Followed day by day, it would be precious in every
respect. It is one of those things that we all see without
noticing.

Adieu again; think of your old troubadour who thinks un-
ceasingly of you.

G. Sand